REVIEWS 


Digestion 7 and Metabolism. Tiie Physiological and Patho¬ 
logical CiiEMisTity of Nutrition. For Students and Physi¬ 
cians. By Alonzo Exglebeut Taylor, M.D., Rush Professor 
of Physiological Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania, Phila¬ 
delphia. Pp. 5G0. Philadelphia and New York: 'Lea & Febiirer 
1912. h ’ 

Bearing the signature of one of America’s greatest exponents 
of the philosophy of science, this hook by Taylor deserves a careful 
perusal by its readers. Let not the student or physician for whom 
this book is written, sigh hopelessly as he buffets with lusty sinews 
the raging scientific tenent of the first two chapters, for it is in 
these two chapters that the most difficult channels are found. 
Even the modern student (for we understand Professor Taylor 
to mean the undergraduate) with the advantage of the newer 
scientific training, will find the reading of these two chapters a 
most arduous undertaking, but the physician, and we understand 
his prototype to be the practitioner, will we fear, not trust him¬ 
self to embark oil such a flood. These two chapters to the reviewer’s 
mind, are the most difficult of comprehension. Dr. Taylor, whose 
work with ferments needs no mention, treats his favorite theme 
in a manner as clear as is the question of fermentation itself, and 
therefore lie bewilders us. His grasp of the subject is no doubt 
firm, but his exposition thereof is obscure at times, due we believe 
to his thorough knowledge which presupposes students and physi¬ 
cians to be in lesser degree, as fundamentally well informed as is 
he himself. In justice to the author, we must express our convic¬ 
tion that the abstruseness which we find, is due mostly to the 
recondite nature of the subject. Furthermore, we must acknowl¬ 
edge that few authors could so adequately depict the modus 
opcrandi of catalytic acceleration or fermentation. 

The chapters on “Digestion” and “Metabolism” (in toto) are 
those on the metabolism of certain food stuffs, are excellently 
penned, and are pregnant with information bearing the hall mark 
of the writer’s great experience. For instance, sound argument 
against the use of indoxyl, conjugate sulphates, and other waste 
products, as an index of intestinal putrefaction, is offered in such 
a form that refutation of Taylor’s views seem impossible. We 
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have read much on this subject, but nowhere is it handled so 
clearly in a few words as by Taylor. We admire also the 
chapter on autointoxication, a name which has been so grossly 
misused as “to have lost concrete meaning,” but regret, although 
the subject does not lie within the scope of this treatise, that the 
chapter should have been so curtailed. 

To discuss in detail the many admirable features of this work, 
would mean more space than is allotted to this review, for the 
book is replete with valuable information, now easy of acquisition, 
a fact which must be regarded by all as a notable educational 
accomplishment. One must not estimate this volume as a text-book 
this it is not, and cannot be; but to the student (and the reviewer 
now applies this term in its broadest sense) who desires authoritative 
information on problems of digestion and metabolism it is especially 
recommended. 

The work is distinctly original in conception and execution, 
and in this it differs uniquely from many of the too numerous 
scientific books. It represents an individuality and not alone a 
compilation, thereby giving the impression of something new and 
not merely an inheritance, thus acquiring an authoritative atmos¬ 
phere which one somehow misses in most works. We felicitate 
the author on this notable result of his labors, and prophesy for 
it a distinct place in American scientific literature. E. H. G. 


Internal Medicine. By David Bovaihd, Jr., A.B., M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Medicine in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University; Associate Visiting Physi¬ 
cian of the Presybterian Hospital, and Visiting Physician of the 
Seaside Hospital, in the City of New York. 109 illustrations 
and 7 colored plates. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippineott 
Company. 

Bovaird’s book attempts to compress into less than 600 pages 
the whole of the subject of the practice of medicine. It bolds, 
therefore, in size, a relation midway between the undesirable and 
now happily less popular compends and the large single volume 
medical works of which there is such a surfeit on the market. 
Despite the condensation all the essentials are to be found in the 
book, so that the student in particular will find it useful in pre¬ 
paring for his final examinations. But he must not think, as he is 
inclined to do, that he has covered the subject of medicine when 
he has read Bovaird’s book or one of similar size. Such books, as 
well as the smaller compends, often create a false feeling of thor¬ 
oughness. The student, it seems to the reviewer, should be urged 
to read important subjects, whether in internal medicine or in 



